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Introduction 

to  the  Art   of  Singing  . 

CHAP.  I 

Of  Mus  i  c    in    Ge  n  e  r  a  l  . 

MUSIC  consists  in  a  succefsion  of  pleasing  sounds,  with  reference  to  a  peculiar  and  internal  sense 
implanted  in  us  by  the  great  Creator  .  Considered  as  a  Science,  it  teacheth  us  the  just  disposition  &  true 
relation  of  these  sounds;  and  as  an  Art,  it  enables  us  to  exprefs  them  with  facilit>  and  advantag-e  . 

The  tones  of  music  differ  from  sounds  in  general ,  because  they  vary  from  each  other  by  fixed  inter- 
vals, and  are  measured  by  certain  proportions  of  time  .  There  is  indeed  in  good  speaking- a  regularity 
tobe  observed,  which  hath  some  resemblance  to  this  art,  and  to  the  orator  we  not  unfrequently  apply 
the  epithet  musical.  But  the  inflections  of  the  voice  in  speech  are  more  minute  and  variable, 
slide  as  it  \*here  by  insensible  degrees,  and  cannot  easily  be  limited  by  rule;  whereas  the  grada- 
tions of  musical  sound  are  exactly  ascertained,  and  may  be  referred  to  an  uniform  standard. 

Music  naturally  divides,  itself  into  MELODY  and  HARMONY.    ME  LODY  is  the  agree  . 
able  effect  ^hich  ariseth  from  the  succefsion  of  single  sounds  .  HAP  MO  NY  is  the  pleasing- 
union  bf  several  sounds  at  the  same  time.     Modulation  consists  in  rig-htly  disposing*  and 
connecting  either  the  melody  of  a  fcingle  part ,  or  the  harmony  of  various  parts  . 


The  TWO    PRIMARY  and  ESSENTIAL  qualities  of  musical  sounds  are  PPO?r"TIOV\TF, 
DURATION,  and  relative  ACI  TEXESS  or  GRAVITY.  The  first  property  which  ve  may  remark  Is 
their  TIME,  or  proportionate  continuance.  And  here  we  observe,  that  without  varying- the  acutenefs 
or  gravity  of  the  tone,  a  difference  of  movement  alone  may  constitute  an  imperfect  species  of  musk  . 
Such,  for  example,  is  that  of  the  Drum, "where  the  tones  are  onlv  diversified  by  the  celerity  "with 
which  they  succeed  each  other  .  The  Second  principal  quality  is  their  RELATIVE  ACTJTENESS 
or  GRAVITY'  .  Bodies  of  unequal  size,  or  length,  or  tension ,  emit  sounds  differing-  in  tin's  respec  t  . 
and  they  are  said  to  he  acute,  in  proportion  to  the  small  nes  s ,  vor  shortnefs  of  the  sounding-  objectj 
or  to  its  greater  degree  of  Tension;  and  graA  e  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  or  leng-th,  or  less  degree  of 
tension"'.  Thus  in  a  set  of  regularly  tuned  bells,  the  smallest  gi\es  the  sound  which  we  denominate 
the  most  acute,  and  the  largest  that  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  grave,  A:  the  different  intervals  bet\uen 
them  are  respecthelv  dif  ferent  degrees  of  acirtenefs , or  gravity'.    Instead  of  the  words  acute,  or 
gra\e,  musicians  commonly  use  the  terms  Sharp  or  Flat,  and  sometimes  hig-h  or  low,  not  that 
any  of  these  names  can  be  supposed  to  have  a  resemblance  to  the  real  properties  of  sound, but  mere- 
ly  tor  the  sake  of  distinction  .  And  indeed  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  antient  Greeks  reversed  the 
signification  of  these  words  as  applied  to  the  gradation  of  sound,  calling- those  notes  high  which 
we  call  low,  probably  because  the  longest  strings  in  their  lyre  occupied  the  uppermost  places  . 
The  principle  distinctions  of  musical  sound  then  are  TIME  and  TUNE,  and  to  the  happy  combi- 
nation of  these  two  qualities,  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  the  pleasing- &  endless  variety  of  the  musical  art  . 

CHAP.  II 

Of  Time  with  its  various  Characters. 

One  of  the  first  and  tnost  essential  properties  of  music,  is~TIME,  or  proportionate  duration .  And 
prhporti'  ii  evidently  supposes  a  Standard,  with  which  the' length  of  various  sounds  maybe  compared 


*IVtosnfil.  \  hath  fid  h  proved  t'.iat  all  sounds  are  eonveved  to  the  ear  bv  means  Of  vibrations,  &  that  acutenefs  or  p. u  in 
spends  upon  the  greats  01  the  1« number  of  vibrations  communicated  in  a  gi\en  time  by  any  partii  ular  oh  jeit  . 


The  standard  note  then  may  be  the  Semibrete,Avhich  is  the  slowest  note  in  common  use.  The  length  of  ihe 
Semihreve  has  been  described  whilst  one  may  very  leisurely  reckon  four  .  But  it  frequently  varies  from  this 
measure,  ami  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  comparative  rather  than  absolute  duration  .  It  is  equal  in 
continuant  e  to  two  Minims,  or  four  Crotchets,  oreight  Quavers,  or  sixteen  Semiquavers  ,  or  thirty  two 
Detnisemi quavers  .  For  the  characters  whereby  these  notes  are  expressed,  and  also  for  those  marks  whkh 
denote  a  rest  or  silence  of  the  samelengrh,      see  Plate  1  .  Example  1  . 

A  Dot  .)    A  Dot  added  to  any  note,  makes  it  half  as  long  again  as  it  otherwise  would  he  .  Thus  a  dotted 
Semihreve  is  equal  to  three  minims,  a  dotted  minim  to  three  crotchets  &c  .    Phite  1  .  Ex.  l2  . 

Figure  of  3\    The  figure  Three,  placed  o\er  three  notes  of  equal  length,  requires  that  they  be  sung-or 
performed  in  the  time  allotted  to  tw  o  of  the  same  kind  .  Plate  1  Fx.  3 

STAVE.^  A  Ptaff,  or  Sta\e,  consists  of  five  parellel  lines,  on  which,  and  the  intermediate  spa( es, 
the  musical  characters  are  generally  described  .    Plate  1.     Ex.1  . 

A  BAR.)  A  bar  is  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  across  a  sta\e,  6  dividing*  a  piece  of  music  into  small^ 
convenient  ,and  equal  portions.  Thus  when  a  company  of  Soldiers  march  to  military  music,  every  time 
they  strike  the  ground  with  the  right  foot  may  be  represented  by  a  bar  .  Or  if  it  be  com  enient  to  divide- a' 
tune  into  smaller  portions,  ev  ery  time  they  strike  the  ground  with  either  foot  maybe  considered  as 
a  bar  .  And  these  bars  include  an  equal  duration  of  time,  whether  consisting*  of  notes  or  rests  .  They 
generally,  but  not  always-,mark  those  parts  of  the  tune  which  are  distinguished  by  a  greater  emphasis  . 
A  bar  is  also  used  to  denote  so  much  of  the  music  as  is  contained  between  two  bars  .  A  double  bar 
shews  the  ending*  of  a  line  or  strain  .     Plate  1  .    Ex..  4 

Common  and  Triple  Time 

"Uhen  the  bar  naturally  subdivides  itself  into  two  parts,  or  four,  or  eight,  &c.  i.e.  when  the  measure 
thereof  is  continual  ly  bisected ,  a  tune  is  said  to  be  in  Common  Time  .  "When  the  natural  division  of 

Formerly  two  other  characters  were  in  use- to  exprefs  notes  of  a  greater  length  than  the  semihreve  .  The  fi  rst  v»as 
called  a  large,  being  along  &  square  note  .  The  second  was  in  figure  similar  to  the  other,  but  only  half  its  v/»  , 
&  half  its  duration,  iu  respect  to  which  it  was  called  abreve.The  semihreve,  as  the  name  denotes  ,  was  half  the'  j 
breve,  and  the  minim  was  the  least  note  in  use  .  1  v„|  .  i. 


a  bar  is  into  three,  or  six  or  twelve,  i.e.  into  three,  or  three  continually  bisected,  it  is  said  to  be  in  TripleTlme 
MOODS.)  Both  common  &  Triple  admit  of  various  degrees  of  swiftness,  which  are  marked  at  the  beginning 
of  a  time  by  characters  called  Moods  .  Plate  1.  Ex.5.        The  principal  moods  of  common  time  are  three. 
The  first  is  the  plain  letter  C,  and  is  used  to  express  the  slowest  movement .  The  second  is  the  letter  C  w  ith 
a  stroke  through  it,  and  intimates  a  quicker  motion  .  The  third  is  the  letter  C  inverted,  &  denotes  the  swift- 
est common  time  that  is  generally  met  with  in  Church  music  .       The  marks  of  triple  time  are  for  the  slow  , 
"  est  movement  ^ .  and  for  quicker  movements  ^,  3  .  There  are  also  other  figures  made  use  of,  and  other  com  - 
bLnations  of  time  ,but  they  lefs  frequently  occur  in  sacred  music  .  And  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe , 
that  all  the  moods  which  are  expressed  by  figures ,  whether  in  common  or  in  Triple  time,  refer  to  the 
Sern  (breve  .  Thus  ^indicates  that  the  bar  contains  three  minimsjor  three  halves  of  a  semibreve;^  is  six 
queers,  or  six  eights  of  a  semibreve  &c  .  We  have  thus  explained  the  usual  marks  of  time, but  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  same  mood  does  not  uniformly  represent  the  same  deg-ree  ofquicknefs  in 
different  tunes  .  Instead  of  being*  an  absolute  standard  and  universally  applied,  it  is  rather  used  to  shew 
the  relative  quickness  or  sjownefs  of  an  air  compared  with  a  preceding-  or  following*  one  .  And  for  the  degree 
of  swiftness  adapted  to  any  particular  tune, experience  and  a  good  ear  will  be  out  best  and  surest  guide . 

B  K  ATING  OF  TIME.)  Beating*  of  Time  is  only  an  artificial  method  of  marking*  the  movement  of  a 
musical  air,and  is  performed  in  various  ways,but  generally  by  the  hand  or  the  foot .  In  many  tunes  a  gentle 
stroke  of  the  hand  corresponding*  with  the  beginning*  of  each  bar  might  be  deemed  sufficient  for  thepirrpofe. 
In  common  time  it  is  more  frequently  recommended  to  the  learner  to  g"he  one  half  of  the  Bar  to  the  han-1 
down,  and  the  other  half  to  the  hand  lifted  up  .  In  triple  time  he  maydfvide  the  bar  into  three  equal  parts 
giving*  the  two  first 'to  the  hand  down, "and  the  last  to  th>  hand  lifted  up..  But  the  beating  of  time  it  is  ob 
\  ious  maybe  practised  in  various  ways,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  ha\e  hinted  at  the  most  common  methods  „ 

A  HOLD  .)  Ah  Arch  with  a  dot  placed  over  any  note  is  called  a  Hold,  and  directs  that  note  to  be  contimn  .1 
beyond  its  customary  length  .  Sometimes  it  Js  intended  to  signify  a  sudden  &  short  pause,  at  the  option  of 
the  leader  of  a  band,whu  maytake  this  opportunity  of  introducing' a  flourish  or  short  voluntary  .Shm  in 
when  the  former  part  ofthetuneis  repeated  ,  it  points  out  the  final  close .  In  psalmody  it  is  often  used 
for  the  purpose  of  a  double  Par  to  shev  the  conclusion  of  one  orpines  .   "Plate  1  .  Ex.4  . 


Note,  the  first  and  last  bars  of  a  tune  or  part  of  a  tune  are  not  always  compleat;  and  in  psalmody,  the  first 
and  last  even  of  a  single  line  are  often  deficient.  But  it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  first  &last  bar  taken  toge- 
ther  make  full  bar,  so  that  in  the  singing'  of  one  or  more  verses  no  interruption  is  occasioned  • 

CHAP:  HI 

Of  Tune,    or  the  different  degrees  of  Musical  Sounp. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  musical  sounds  as  distinguished  only  by  their  duration  ,we  now  proceed  to 
observe  their  relative  Acutenefs  or  Gravity,  and  this  also  supposes  a  standard,  with  whiih  they  may  be  com 
pared,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  the  Key  note  . 

KEY  NOTE  .)    The  Key  Note  is  so  called  because  it  governs  &  explains  all  the  rest .  It  is  the  predo- 
minant tone  to  which  all  the  other  sounds  have  a  reference,  and  it  is  generally  the  concluding"  note 
of  the  principal  part,  and  always  that  of  the  Bafs  . 

OCTAVE  .)  Taking  then  the  key  note  for  a  standard,  we  may  ascend  or  descend  through  a  series  of 
seven  degrees  of  sound,  after  which  we  come  to  another  series  of  seven  notes  corresponding-with  the  for- 
mer, and  this  series  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  compass  of  music  requires  .  These  seven  degrees  of 
sound  are  marked  by  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  ABCDEFG,  which  letters  recur  again  with 
every  successive  series  .  And  from  any  note  to  the  eighth  above  or  below  is  said  to  be  an  octave,  i.e.  a  com- 
pafs  of  eight  notes  including  the  two  extremes .  And  we  may  observe  that  as  those  notes  which  are  octaves 
to  each  other  are  called  by  the  same  name,  so  they  have  the  same  nature  &  coalesce  as  it  were  into  one  found 
This  maybe  illustrated  by  the  common  performance  of  psalmody,  in  which  women  A'  boys  generally 
sing- every  note  an  octave  higher  than  the  men,  when  they  are  said  to  join  in  the  same  part  . 
TONES  and  SEMITONES,)  The  seven  intervals  of  sound  that  take  place  in  the  octave  are  found  to  he 
J  unequal  .  There  are  five  greater  called  tones,  and  two  smaller  called  semitones  . 
.  SHARP  &  FLAT  KEYS  .)\Vhen  reckoningfrom  the  keynote,  the  two  semitones  liebetween  the  third 
and  fourth      and  between  the  seventh  &  the  eighth ,  a  tune  is  said  to  be  in  the  Sharp  Key*.  But  if  the 

4  In  reckoning  tin-  intervals  from  one  sound  to  another,  we  aWavs  irulude  the  two  extremes  .  rrom  tl 
first  to  the  seiond       called  a  second  ,  fror-  the  first  to  the  third  is  railed  a  third,  &c  .  v,,|:i. 


6 


place  of  the  semitones  be  found  between  the  second  and  the  third;  and  between  the  fifth  A    he  smh,  a 
-trine  is  said  to  be  in  the  Flat  Key .  Or  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  the  third  from  the  key  note*  If  it  be 
a  sharp  or  major  third,  i.e.  if  it  contains  five  semitones  (including-  the  two  extremes)  the  Sharp  Key. 
If  it  be  a  fiat  or  minor  third ,  i.e.  if  it  comprehend  only  four  semitones,  the  tune  is  in  the  flat  Kty.The 
Word  Key  is  properly  applied,  as  it  discovers  to  us  the  leading-  quality  of  the  air,  tunes  in  the  sharp  key 
naturally  expressing- the  cheerful  and  lively  passions,  whilst  the  flat  key  is  adapted  to  the  grave,  the 
mournful,  and  the  pathetic  . 

GAMUT  .)  We  have  before  had  occasion  to  mention  the  Stave, the  principal  use  of  which  is  to  mark  the 
several  gradations  of  sound  .  Upon  the  lines  and  spaces  which  it  contains  are  ranged  the  several  notes  in  order, 
which  are  distingvrished  by  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet .  But  in  order  to  know  the  name  and  place 
of  each  note  more  perfectly ,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  the  stave  as  a  part  of  the  Gamut,  or  general 
scale  of  music  .  Three  octaves,  or  twenty  two  notes,  are  supposed  to  comprehend  the  ordinary  compafs  of " 
the  human  voice  .  And  these  twenty  two  sounds  are  capable  of  being-  expressed  by  eleven  parellel  lines  with 
their  intermediate  spaces,  see  Plate  I .  Ex.6.  But  as  the  eyewouldbe  unable  to  read  with'  fat  ility  so  extensive  a 
scale,  and  as  the  compass  of  a  single  voice  does  not  extend  to  three  octaves,  we  therefore  divide  the  gamut  into 
different  staves  of  five  lines  each .  The  five  lowest  lines  of  ^he  scale  are  allotted  to  the  gravest  or  lowest  ^  oices, 
and  are  called  the  Bass  Stave.  The  five  highest  are  assigned  to  the  voices  of  women  6r  boys  i  and  arfe  called 
the  Treble  Staff .  Between  the  Treble  and  the  bass  staves  there  is  a  particular  line,  on  which  is  marked  the  let- 
ter C .  To  this  in(order  to  make  another  complete  staff)  we  sometimes  add  the  two  lowest  lines  of  the  treble  staff, 
and  the  two  highest  of  the  bass .  Sometimes  we  take  more  lines  from  the  treble  &  few  er  from  the  bafs ,  or  more 
from  the  bass  &  fewer  of  the  treble.  And  to  this  staff  we  give  the  name  of  Tenor,  or  Contra  or  Medius  . 

CLIFFS.)  Cliffs  are  characters  used  at  the  beginning- of  every  stave,  in  order  to  ascertain  theplace  of  the 
musical  letters,  &  to  shew  whether  such  staff  is' to  be  considered  as  belonging-  to  the  treble,  the  tenor,  pr  the 
bass .  See  Plate  I .  Ex .  6 ,  The  treble  is  called  also  the  G  cliff , either  because  it  is  sometimes  represented  by  a 
care!;.  •  -  G,  or  because  it  is  usually  placed  on  the  line  called  G  .  The  contra,or  tenor,is  marked  by  two  upright, 
f    wo  transverse  strokes,  <\  is  occasionally  placed  in  different  pa  rfs  of  the  stave .  But  observe  that  thelinewhkh 
passes  between  the  two  transverse  it  rokes"  is  always  C.  Hence  it  js  called  the  C  cliff. 


The  bass  cliff  is  an  inverted  C  >*ith  two  points,*  the  line  between  these  tv*o  points  is  always  T.  NB.  As  the 
multiplication  of  cliffs  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  musical  art,*eha*ein  the  following- collection  confim  .1  our- 
selves to  the  use  of  two, viz.  the  treble  &  thebafs,vshich  appear  siffficient  for  the  purpose  of  common  psahnodj  . 

LEDGER  LINES.)  Sometimes  a  few  notes  exceed  the  compafs  of  the  sta>e,  and  require  the  addition  nf*hort 
lines  called  Ledger  Lines  .         KEYS  IN  THE  NATURAL  SCALE.)  The  regular  place  of  the  femitones  con- 
tained in  the  octave,  is  from  B  to  C,  &from  E  to  E.  This  maybe  illustrated  by  the  following- series,  in  which 
these  letters  are  put  nearer  together  than  the  rest .  Example  GABCD  EF  GABCD  EE  G,  &  c.  No*  if  C  be 
constituted  the  key  note  of  a  tune  in  the  sharp  key,  the  semitones  will  fall  out  in  their  regular  order  thus  *j  ^ 
Tl4  ^  #       '  Here       semitones  occur  between  the  third  &  fourth,  and  between  the  seventh  &  eighth,  agree  able 
to  what  was  observed  page  5,  under  the  article  sharp  andfht  keys*  So  also  if  Abe  constituted  the  Key  note  of 
a  tune  in  the  flat  key,  the  semitones  will  again  take  place  in  their  proper^that  is,villbe  from  the  second  to  the 
third,  and  from  .the  fifth  to  the  sixth,  thus:  A  ^§  J  5£  ^       The  keys  therefore  of  C  and  of  A  are  said 
to  be  in  the  Natural  Scale  fTaecause  the  natural  order  of  the  semitones  is  preserved,  and  the  music  may  be 
written  upon  these  keys,  without  the  characters  called         SHARPS  and  ELATS.)  There  is  a  convenient 
pitch,  at  which  every  tune  should  begin  ,  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  voice  or  instrirment .  This  may  not  be  C 
nor  A :  for  the  music  might  hereby  be  too  high  or  two  low.  It  is  true  that  the  pitch  of  the  human  voice  is  op- 
tional, but  that  of  instruments  is  necessarily  fixed .  Besides,  where  C  or  A  the  key  note,  the  music  might  not 
easily  be  contained  within  the  reg-ulaT  limits  of  the  stave  .  Now  if  we  chuse  any  other  letter  for  the  key  note 
of  a  tune  in  the  sharp  key  besides  C,orforthe  keynote  of  a  tune  in  the  flat  key  besides  A,  it  is  e\ident  that 
the  semitones  BC  and  EF  will  not  take  placein  regular  ordeT .  Thus,let  D  be  made  the  keynote  of  a  tune 
in  the  sharp  key.  The  order  of  the  letters  will  then  stand  thus:  D  EF  G  A  BC  D  .  Here  the  semitones  , 
which  oirgtvt  to  be  from  the  third  to  the  fourth ,  &  from  the  seventh  to  the  eighth,  are  found  from  the  secon  d 
to  the  third,  &  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  .  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  musicians  applv  certain 
marks  called  Sharps  &  Flats  .  A  Sharp  (see  Plate  1.  Ex. ?)  indicates  that  the  note  before  which  it  is  placei.'  h 

*  They  are  sometimes.  but  with  less  propriety,  called  natural  kevs  .  fbr  in  nattrrewe  have  but  two  keys,  the  sharp  \ 
the  i Jat  .  The  natural  key,  therefore ,has  reference  merely  to  the  -written  scale,  and  is  only  a  particular  mat  net 
of  expressing  either  the  sharp  or 'the  flat  key  .  •  Volrl. 


to  be  sung-  or  played  a  semitone  higher  than  its  natural  sound.  AFlat  (see  Pl:l  .Ex:?)  requires  that  the  note^be. 
fore  which  it  is  placed  be  sung-  a  semitone  lower  than  its  natural  sound  .  And  if  a  sharp  or  flat  be  fixed  at' the 
beginning-  of  a  tune,  it  effects  all  those  notes  which  stand  on  the  letter  where  it  is  placed .  A  Natural  (seePkl.Ex:^ 
takes  off  the  effect  of  a  sharp  or  flat  from  the  note  to  which  it  is  prefixed ,  &  reduces  it  to  its  natural  state .  To 
raise  then  the  octave  from  D  as  above,  musicians  give  a  sharp  to  F,  and  another  to  C,  and  by  these  mearrscause 
the  semitones  to  fall  out  in  their  proper  order  thus:  D  E  sharp  FG  A  B  sharp.C  D  .    The  office  then  of 
sharps  or  flats  is  to  give  us  other  keys  besides  Cor  A.  And  this  they  effect  by  changing- a  tone  into  a  semi- 
tone, or  a  semitone  into  a  tone,  as  occasion  may  require  .  But  theiruse  &  application  will  more  distinctly  ap- 
pear, if  >*e  suppose  a      SCALE  of  SEMITONES.)  The  series  from  any  particular  note  to  its  octane,  contains, 
as  we  haA  e  observed,  five  tones,  &  two  semitones  .  Now  if  we  divide  each  of  the  five  tones  into  two  semitones , 
>e  shall  represent  the  octave  upon  a  new  scale,  as  containing  Twelve  Semitones .  This  may  be  denotedby  in  - 
troducing  an  asterism,to  represent  the  artificial  semitone,  thus:  G+  A  +  BC  +  D  +  EF  +  g  +  a    &  c  . 
And  by  a  slight  inspection  of  this  scale,  the^hole  mystery  of  sharps  &  flats  will  be  easily  unravelled  .  Foremen 
asterism  maybe  considered  either  as  the  sharp  of  that  letter  *hich  it  follows, or  the  flat  of  that  letter  by  *hich 
it  is  followed  .  Thus  the  asterism  between  Gand  A  is  either  G  sharp,  or  a  flat  .And  as  by  the  introduction 
of  a  sharp  or  a  flat,  we  can  make  the  interval  between  two  succeeding  letters  either  a  tone  or  a  semitone,  ve 
are  no  longer  confined  to  the  keys  in  the  natural  scale,  but  may  assume 

KEYS  IN  THE  SCALE  OF  SEMITONES^)  Every  letter,  nay  every  semitone  inthe  octave,  may  be  ta- 
ken for  a  key.  So  that  we  have  twelve  different  keys,  &  as  they  maybe  applied  either  in  tfi^fiat  key  or  seriesf 
we  have  properly  speaking,  twenty  four  keys  .  But  as  this  number  would  greatly  add  to'the  difficulty  of  the 
musical  art,  and  is  by  no  means  of  real  use,  we  seldom ,  and  especially  in  psalmody,  go  beyond  seven  keys 
in  the  sharp  series,  and  the  same  number  in  the  flat  series  .  See  the  table  on  the  opposite  page  .   

*  The  learner  should  be  particularly  cautioned  with  respect  tothe  ambiguous  use  of  theword  key.  We  often  Under- 
stand byit  the  relation,  "which  the  intervals  contained  in  the  octave  bear  tothe  key  note,  and  on  -which  depends  th« 
tharacterestic  air  of  any  tune  .  In  this  sense  -we  have  only  two  keys,  the  shaTp  &  th«  flat, -which  I  have  here  called 
the  sharp  or  the  flat  series  .  At  other  times  -we  mean  by  the  key  merelv  the  letter  or  name  of  the  key  note .  And 
m  this  latter  sense  -we  reckon  twelve  keys  in  the'sharp*  &  twelve  in  the  flat  series  . 
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In  the  SHARP  SERIFS  the  uSualKeys  are 
C    D   EI-   G  A    BC  _  Natural  scale. 


A  BC 


Bflat  B?C 
Eflat  E^  F 


I>  E     FG         F  Sharp. 

E  +FG  A  B  +CD        FamlC  Sharp. 

B  +CD  E  "*T  +GA        F,C  and  G  Sharp. 

F  +GA   B  +C  +DE        F,C,G  &  D  Sharp. 

G   ABb  C   D    EF        B  Flat. 

Dhb  F  G    Ab'i       B  and  E  Flat . 

GAb  Bb  C    De|o_  B,E  and  A  Flatt 


In  the  FLAT  SERIES  the  usual  Kevs  are  . 


BC    D  EF    G  A  Natural  scale . 

EF   G  AB?  C  D  Bflat. 

ABb  C  DEb  F  G  B  and  E  flat  . 

W  ;  F  GAt»  Bb  C  B,F,  and  A  flat 


GA?  Bb  CI>b  Eb   F  B,  E, A  and  D  flat . 

+FG  A   BC     D     E  F  Sharp. 

B  +CD  E  +FG     A     B  F  and  C  Sharp*. 

Of  the  Singing;  Syllables . 

In  practising- musical  lessons,  it  hath  been  recommen- 
ded to  appropriate  peculiar  s^lbbles  to  the  seven  inter- 
\als  contained  in  the  octave.  The  end  proposed  is, that 
th e  same  name  invariable  applied  to  the  same  interval 


may  naturally  sug*gest  its  true  relation  and  proper  found. 
The  Italians  and  French  make  use  of  seven  syllables  for 
this  purpose  in  the  following"  manner . 

In  the  Sharp  series,  Lt*re  mi  fa  sol  la    si  ut 
12     3  4     5    6     7  8  . 

In  the  Flat  series,    La  si  ut  re  mi  fa    sol  la  . 

1     2  3    4     5  6      7  8. 

These  syllables  are  in  effect  only  technical  terms  , 
which  ansVer  to  the  key  note, the  second,  the  third,  and 
the  several  degTees  of  the  octave .  Ut  and  la  are  respect- 
ively the  key  notes  of  the  sharp  &  flat  series;  ut  re  de- 
notes a  tone,  mi  fa  a  semitone,  ut  mi-a  major  third, 
ut  sol  a  fifth    &c.  &c  . 

Instead  of  the  seven  syllables,  as  above,  the  British 
Musicians  confine  themselves  to  four,  three  of^hich 
are  repeated,  in  order  to  complete  the  octave  . 

In  the  Sharp  series,  Fa  sol  la  fa   sol  la    mi  fa. 

1     2     3  4     5  6.78. 

In  the  Flat  series,    La    mi  fa  sol   la  fa  sol  la . 

1       2  3      4     6  6  78. 

Fa  answers  to  the  key  note  of  the  sharp  series,  & 
la  to  the  key  note  of  the  flat  series;  and  the  pla- 
ces of  the  semitones  are  represented  by  la  fa  and 
mi  fa  . 


*From  this  specimen  it         he  seen  that  the  kev  or  series  is  not  reckoned  sharp  or  flat, ■with  reference  to  the 
sharps  or  flats  placed  at  the  beginning  of  tunes  .  Sharps  mav  be  prefixed  to  a  tune  in  the  flat  key,  or  series , 
and  \ne  ^ersa,  Hats  may  he  set  before  a  tune  in  the  sharp  key  . 

For  ut,  is  commonlv  substituted  the  sellable  do,  as  mor«"  easy  to  be  pronounced  .  Vol: 


.  Mi,  which  occurs  only  once  in  the  octave,  is  cal- 
led the  master  note, because  it  determines  the 
situation  of  the  rest  in  the  following'  order: 
Above  your  mi,  twice  fa,  sol,  la; 
Below  your  mi, twice  la,  sol, fa. 
To  in  id  mi ,  observe  whether  the  tune  be  in  the 
sharp  or  flat  series  .  In  the  sharp  series,  mi  is  a  se- 
mitone below  the  key  note;  in  the  flat  series  it  is  a 
tone  above  the  key  note.  Or  the  following-  direction 
may  suffice : 

If  neither  flat  nor  sharp  be  placed  at  the  begin - 

ing,  mi  is  in  B  . 
If  B  be  flat,  mi  is  in  E  . 
If  B  and  E  be  flat,  mi  is  in  A  . 
If  B,  E,  and  A  be  flat,  mi  is  in  D  . 
If  F  be  sharp,  mi  is  in  F. 
If  F  and  C  be  sharp,  mi  is  in  C  . 
If  F,  C,  and  G  be  sharp ,  mi  is  in  G  . 

Hence  it  appears,  that  there  are  no-  lefs  than 
seven  different  ways  of  applying  these  syllables 
to  the 'lines  and  spates  contained  in  the  gamut, 
and  consequently  that  Solmization  is  an  txersJ 
^considerable  difficulty  .    And  it  hath  been  much 
queried,  whether  the  utility  of  this  prattue 


corresponds  with  the  labour  required  .  For 
after  we  ha>  e  attained  to  the  ready  use  of  the 
names  in  different  keys,  we  may  fail  of  gi- 
ving them  the  right  sound  .  Some  of  the  Brit- 
ish syllables  in  particular  are  ambiguously 
applied  .   Thus,  fa  sol  is  at  one  time  a  second, 
at  another  a  fourth;  fa  la  a  third,  and  also 
a  sixth  .    And  when  accidental  sharps  or  flats 
take  place,    or  the  music  chang-es  from  one 
key  to  another,  the  whole  principle  is  deranged, 
and  the  syllables  must  be  accommodated  to  the  neni 
key  that. is  introduced  .  Upon  these  accounts  it  hath 
been  thought  advisable  not  to  lay  much  strefs  upon 
the  singing  syllables,  but  rather  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  the  intervals  themselves,  &  to  regard  only 
their  places  &  proper  sounds  .  If  this  latter  method 
be  adopted,  the  learner  will  find  it  of  advantage  be- 
fore he  practice  any  time,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
be  in  the  sharp  or  flat  series,  and  to  run  through 
the  notes  succefsively  from  the  key  to  the  octaAe. 
And  especially  should  he  be  cautious  to  give  a  true 
sound  to  the  third  from  the  key  note,  which  in  the 
sharp  series  is  a  major,  in  the  flat  series  a  minor 
third,  for  this  will  suggest  the  air  of  a  tune,  and 
lead  to  a  right  idea  of  all  the  other  notes  . 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  various  Misical  characters  and  graces  , with  an  explanation  of  some 

Italian  Words  . 

REPEAT.)  Dots  before  a  double  bar  require  a  repetition  of  the  preceding- strain .  Dots  after  a  double  bar 
shew-that  the  following  strain  is  to  be  repeated,  lfspme  of  the  concluding-bars  have  the  figures  l,42,with  ar- 
ches over  them  .it  dt  notes,  that  when  the  strain  i*  sung-  the  first  time  over  we  are  to  omit  the  part  enclosed 
by  the  arch  '2,  and  when  the  strain  is  repeated  we  are  to  omit  the  part  inclosed  by  the  arch  1,  and  to  conclude 
with  the  arch  *2.  .  See  Plate  I .  Ex;8  .or  Guildford  Tune,  p. 81.  An  S  with  dots  before  and  after  it,  denotes 
that  from  the  place  where  it  stands  to  the  end  of  the  strain  or  tune  must  be  repeated,  E\:9.  Two  oblique 
strokes  with  dots  are  often  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  placed  between  the  staves  thev  more  frequently 
signify  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  words ,  as  in  Plate  I.  Ex.9.       A  DIRECT.)  A  Direct  is  a 
mark  placed  at  the  end  of  a  Stave,  to  apprise  us  where  the  first  note  of  the  following-  sta^e  beg-ins.  Ex:  lO 

A  SLLR  .)  A  Slur  (Ex.11)  shews  how  many  notes  are  to  be  sung'  to  one  syllable  .  It  sometimes  also 
requires  a  gliding-  easy  movement ,  in  opposition  to  the  mark  called      STACCATO  .) which  implies  that 
the  notes  thus  marked  must  be  sung- with  peculiar  emphasis  and  distincness  .  Plate  I  .  Ex:  V2 
APPOGGIATURA  .)  Appoggiatura  is  a  note  of  smaller  size  than  usual  added  to  the  regular  notes  which 
complete  the  bar.  It  is  to  be  touched  upon,  that  we  may  pals  more  gracefully  from  the  preceding- 1>  the 
following  note .  And  whatever  time  is  employed  in  singing  the  appoggiatura,  must  be  taken  from  the  prin- 
ciple note  to  which  it  is  annexed.  Ex:  13.  A  TRILL.)    A  Trill,generall v  mark'd  by  tr.  -  ver  a 
note, is  one  of  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  beautiful   grates  that  occurs  in  singing.  It  is  quick*.  *  temate 
repitition  of  the  note  thus  marked,  and  the  note  next  abo\e  it,  so  long  as  the  time  allows  .  Ex  .  14 

TURNED  SHAKE  .)  Sometimes  the  note  below  that  marked  tr.  is  inserted  a  little  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  trill,  which  is  then  called  a  turned  .    Ex.  \S  . 

A  BRACE  .)  A  Brace  serves  to  connect  so  many  parts  as  are  to  be  sung  or  performed   at  I  >e 
same  time  .  Ex:  16.  Vol.  , 


IS 


Explanation  of  ITALIAN  "WORDS 
frequently  used  in  Music  . 
"We  mean  not  to  enlarge  upon  this  head, Tout  it  maybe 
convenient  to  give  a  brief  explanation  of  such  terms 
as  most  commonly  occur  and  have  not  been  included 
in  the  preceding"  observations  . 

The  degrees  of  Time  are  often  expressed  by  thewords 
Ada gio, very slow;  Largo,  slow;  Andante,mode- 
ratelyslow;  Allegro, quick;  Presto, very  quick; 
Prestissimo ,  most  quick . 

Other  terms  in  common  use  are, 
Aflfettuoso,  tender,  affecting. 
Bis,  twice,  i.e.  repeat  the  passage  . 
Chorus,  full  harmony  of  all  parts  . 
Crescendo,  increasing  in  sound . 
Da  Capo, begin  again,  &  conclude  with  the  first  strain. 
Diminuendo,  gradually  diminishing  in  sound  . 


Dolce,  sweet . 
Forte, or  F.  loud. 

fortissimo ,  very  loud .  other 
Fugue,  when  the  parts  succeed  in  imitation  of  c 
Gratioso,  graceful. 
Maestoso ,  grand,  majestic  . 
Piano,  or  P.  soft,  opposed  to  Forte  . 
Pianissimo,  Aery  soft. 

Recitativo ,  a  stile  of  music  which  resembles  sing-ing. 
Solo,  one  part  only  . 

Symphony,  instrumental  music  preceeding  or 
following  the  ^ocal  . 

Tutti,  all,  see  Chorus. 

Verse,  one  singer  to  a  part . 

Vivace,  with  life  . 

Volti  ,  turn  over  . 

Volti  subito,  turn  over  speedily. 


CHAP:  V 

General  directions  in  respect  to  Sixging . 

I.  In  the  choice  of  Tunes,  let  a  particular  regard  be  paid  to  the  subject  of  the  psalm  or  hymn  .  different  airs 
in  musk  are  suited  to  different  sentiments  and  passions  .  A  good  taste  will  indeed  enable  us  to  make  a 
nicer  discrimination  than  words  can  readily  suggest .  But  the  following  general  rule  is  of  principal  impor- 
tance, That  times  in  the  Sharp  Key  or  series  are  naturally  expressive  of  cheerfulness  and  joy,  and  should 
therefore  be  adapted  to  psalms  of  "Praise  and  thanksgivingj^and  that  tunes  in  the  Flat  Key  arc-  naturally 
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expressive  of  humility,  sorrow,  and  the  tender  affections,  and  should  be  sung- to  psalms  of  Prayer,  an d 
of  Penitence,  or  to  subjects  Mournful  and  Pathetic.  This  rule  is  too  commonly  violated ,  &  with  the  most 
unhappy  effect:  for  hereby  the  sentiments,  and  the  tune,  are  at  variance  with  each  othev,  and  aim  at  con- 
trary passions  .  The  ponsequence  is, that  either  the  music  must  be  without  impression,  or  oppose  the 
end  which  it  ought  to  subserve.  "Whereas ,  when  the  tune  and  the  sentiments  properly  accord,  they  mutually 
assist,  &  animate  each  other;  the  music  acquires  superior  energ-y  and  expression,  and  adds  vig-our  and 
delight  to  the  sacred  exercises  of  devotion. 

II .  The  principal  direction  that  can  be  given  to  the  singer  is,  that  he  attend  both  to  just  Tune,  and  to  exact 
Time  .  This  is  a  rule  of  greater  extent  and  importance  than  may  at  first  appear.  Ftw  there  are,  who  sus- 
pect themselves  to  err  in  these  essential  points;  and  few  there  are, who  do  not  offend  in  one  or  both  of 
them  .  Defects  that  are  attributed  to  other  causes  do  very  frequently  proceed  from  the  neg-lect  of  tune 
or  time.  And  there  is  nothing- which  more  distinguishes  the  proficient  in  music,  oris  the  source  of 
greater  beauty,  than  accuracy  in  both  these  respects .  Here  then  should  the  learner  direct  his  first  and 
principal  attention  . 

HI .  Graceful  singing- is  best  learned  by  imitation  and  the  instructions  of  a  master  .  But  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  mention  some  of  the  most  notorious  instances  in  which  it  is  violated  .These  are,a  vulgar,  inar- 
ticulate, and  muttering-  pronunciation;  a  heaA7,drawiing*,lifelefs  manner,  or  sudden  bursts  and  explosions 
of  sound.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tone  should  be  clear,  smooth,  distinct,  and  spirited .  Some  there  are,  with 
so  little  idea  of  propriety  as  to  exert  the  full  stretch  of  the  voice  in  singing-,  with  no  other  in  term  ifs  ion 
than  is  necessary  to  supply  them  with  breath  .  This  is  not  only  inconsistent,  with  gTace  andbeaiity,but  into- 
lerably shocking- and  disg-usting-.  A  voice  thus  strained  is  necessarily  harsh  and  disagreable, becomes 
incapable  of  that  varied  exprefsion ,  which  is  the  true  character  of  music,  and  may  bawl  or  scream, but 
can  hardly  be  said  to  sing-.   In  sounds  of  considerable  leng-th  we  should  observe  the  direction  which  is 
sometimes  marked  by  the  Italian  words  Crescendo  &  Diminuendo, viz.  begin  wtth  softnefs,  and  increafste 
in  strength  till  we  come  to  the  middle  of  the  note,  and  then  gradually  diminish  to  the  end  ,7 
.  Vith  respect  to  the  more  difficult  ornaments,  as  the  appogiatura,  and  the  trill,or  shake,  thev  had 
better  be  omitted  than  performed  in  an  aukward  and  imperfect  manner  .  The  introduction  of  other  . 
graces  than  what  occur  in  the  music  should  not  be  totally  disrourag-ed ,  but  it  is  attendedwith  much 
32M  .        Voi:i.  •   V:-~  •.■»"..  •  .  •::**?,v:''"  .-     !■  rV-v;,      -.  -  J&'O^ 
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hazard,  and  often  counteracts  the  meaning-  of  the  author  .  In  full  harmony  this  liberty  should  never  he 
allowed,  for  it  cannot  produce  effect,  and  probably  will  have  a  bad  one. 

It  is  of  importance  to  chuse  that  part  in  singing-  which  best  agTees  with  the  tone  and  compafs  of  the 
yoice,  and  to  consider  the  particular  exprefsion  which  it  requires  .  To  the  Bass  belongs  a  bold  andmajes_ 
tic  accent,  to  the  Tenor  a  firm  and  manly  stile;  the  ContTa  should  be  soft  and  insinuating-,  and  the  Tre- 
ble peculiarly  sweet  and  delicate  .  The  higher  notes  of  the  bass,  and  indeed  of  all  the  other  parts,  are 
to  be  sung-  softer  than  the  lower  ones  . 

The  FORTE  and  PIANO,  or  the  alternately  singing- loud  and  soft,  when  judiciously  applied, 
has  a,  pleasing"  and  wonderfull  effect.    How  far  it  maybe  practicable  in  congregations  to  observe 
this  distinction,  particular  circumstances  must  determine  .  It  has  been  sometimes  recommended, 
that  the  treble  voices  ^with  a  bass  accompaniment)  take  the  principal  air  whert  the  music  is  mar-, 
ked  piano,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  congTegation  be  silent.  It  would  perhaps  be  still  better  in  a 
choir  of  sing-ers,  that  all  the  parts  be  sung-,  but  with  sufficient  softness  to  mark  the  contrast  strong-- 
ly  with  the  forte  .     N.B.  In  the  following"  collection  of  tunes  we  have  seldom  made  use  of  the  words 
Forte  and  Piano ,  because  they  may  be  variously  applied  .  But  in  general  the  Sing-le  tunes  call  for 
the  Piano  on  the  third  line,  and  the  double  Tunes  on  the  two  lines  which  precede  the  two  last  . 

IV.  In  a  regular  body  of  singers,  care  should  be  taken  properly  to  adjust  the  strength  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  especially  that  the  Treble  and  the  Contra  do  not  overpower  the  Tenor  and  the  Bafs. 
And  uhen  xhe  parts  are  thus  disposed)  every  one  should  keep  true  to. his  station  .  Order  is  necefsary 
in  musical  as  well  as  other  society?  .    Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  injudicious  or  disrespectful,  than 
fox  a  Sing-er,  who  might  render  himself  useful,  sometimes  to  be  qirtte^siknt ,  or  to  continually  ram- 
bling- from  part  to  part  .  This  ill  timed  Jevity  must  greatly  injure  the  effect  of  the  harmony,  and  by 
overpowering-  one  of  the  parts,  will  frequently  render  the  rest  unmeaning-  or  discordant  .  • 

V.  To  prevent  the  confusion  and  mistake  which  often  arise  from  hurry  and  precipitation  in  the 
beginning  of  a  tune,  let  the  leader  alone  take  the  pitch,  and  leisurely  proceed  a  few  ftotea  be- 
fore he  be  joined  by  the  other  Singers.   And  let  him  particularly  observe  whether  the  tune  ht 


1.5- 


of  the  sharp  or  flat  series,  and  require  the  major  or  the  minor  third  from  the  1<<  y-note .  Want  of 
attention  torthls,  frequently  misleads  the  band,  and  occasions  a  total  stop.  It  would  he  of  advan- 
tage also  previously  to  fix  upon  the  tunes  which  are  intended  for  public  worship  .  vSuth  prepara- 
tion would  give  readinef*  and  confidence  to  the  singers,  and  might  prevent  that  c onversation  & 
hustle,  which  are  not  only  contrary  to  decorum,  but  the  violation  of  an  important  duty  . 

VI  .  We  shall  not  reach  the  true  pleasure  of  Psalmody  if  we  feel  not  the  genuine  spirit  of  devo- 
tion .  Music  unconnected  with  sentiment  is  comparatively  weak  and  languid.  And  separate  from 
the  exercises  of  piety  she  is  deprived  of  her  most  honourable  office,  her  most  powerful  exprefsion, 
and  her  most  delightful  charms.   Let  then  the  melody  of  song- be  aciompaned  by  the  melody  of 
the  heart  .   Let  it  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  true  end  of  religious  worship  .  Let  us  maintain 
an  awful  reverence  of  that  glorious  Being-  whom  we  pTofefs  to  celebrate.  Let  us  feaT  to  trifle 
with  his  gTeat  name  and  venerable  presence  .  Let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  important  direction  of 
the  Poet  . 

''Rehearse  his  praise  with  awe  profound, 

''Let  knowledge  lead  the  song; 
"Nor  mock  him  with  a  solemn  sound 

"Upon  a  thoughtlefs  tongue  . 

Let  the  understanding  and  the  affections  concur  in  this  sacred  exercise,  that  it  may  at  once  ex- 
prefs  ,  and  cherish  true  piety.  Thus  shall  we  partake  of  its  sweetest  pleasures,  and  be  cheered  aid 
conducted  through  the  present  pilgrimage,  to  that  happy  world',  where  they  sing  the  song  of 
Moses  and  of  the  Lamb,     "Great  and 'marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and 

"true  are  thy  ways,  O  King  of  Saints  <  Who  shall  not  fear  thee  and  glorify  thy  name,  for  thou 

'•only  art  holy". 

Vol  si.  .  ;        .  •  '/M'; 
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HYMNS 


Of  Peculiar 
hymn  I 

The  Eternal  Sabbath 


Metres,  or  on  Particular  occasions 


Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  hear  our  vows, 
On  this  thy  day,  in  this  thine  house ; 
And  own,  as  grateful  sacrifice, 
The  songs  which  from  thy  temple  rise. 

% 

Thine  earthly  Sabbaths,  LORD,we  love; 
But  there's  a  nobler  rest  above; 
To  that oun  longing" souls  aspire, 
Tilth  cheerful  hope,  &  strong-  desire  . 
3 

No  more  fatigue,  no  more  distrefs , 
Nor  sin  nor  death  shall  reach  the  place; 
No  groans  shall  mingle  with  the  song's 
"Which  dwell  upon  immortal  tongues  . 

No  rude  alarms  of  angry  foes ; 
No  cares  to  break  the  long"  repose; 
No/midnight  shade,  no  clouded  sun, 
But  sac  red, high,  eternal  noon  . 


O  long" expected  day,begin,* 
Dawn  on  these  realms. of  pain  and  sin; 
With  joy  we'll  tread  th'appointed  road , 
And  sleep  in  death ,  to  rest  with  GOD . 


H  Y  MN     II  . 

For  Christmas  Day  . 

Hark  the  glad  sound!  the  Saviour  comes, 
I  The  SaA  iour  promis'dlong- 1 
Let  evry  heart  prepare  a  throne, 
AndevYy  voice  a  song- . 
2 

On  him  the  spirit  largely  pour  cl 

Exerts  its  sacred  fire; 
Wisdom, and  might,  &  zeal,&  love 

His  holy  breast  inspire  . 


He  comes,  the  pris'ners  to  release , 

In  Satan's  bondag-e  held: 
Theg-ates  of  brafs  before  him  burst, 

The  Iron  fetters  yield. 
4 

He  comes,  from  thickest  films  oF\ke 

To  clear  the  mental  ray; 
And  on  the  eye;oppressd  v  ith  n  i  ^ht 

To  pour  celestial  day  . 
S 

He  comes, the  broken  he^rt  'obind, 
The  bleeding- soul  to  cure; 

And  with  the  treasures  o^his  gTace 
Enrich  the  humble  poo~  . 
6 

Our  glad  hosannahs, Prince  of  peai  e, 
Thy  welcome  shall  proclaim  ; 

And  heavns  eternal  arches  ring- 
With  thy  belo\ed  name  . 


HYMN  III 

The  Resurrection  of  Christ. 
1 

Blest  morningy* hose  first  dawningrays 

Beheld  the  Son  of  God 
Arise  triumphant  from  the  grave, 

And  leave  his  dark  abode  I 


Wrapt  in  the  silence  of  the  tomb , 

The  great  redeemer  lay; 
Till  the  revoking'  skies  had  brought 

The  third,  th'appointed  day. 


Hell  and  the  gTa^e  combind  their  force 
To  hold  our  Lord, in  vain; 

Sudden  the  Conqueror  arose, 
And  burst  their  feeble  chain  . 


To  thy  gTeat  name ,  Almighty  Lord, 
We  sacred  honours  pav; 

And  loud  hosannahs  shall  proclaim 
The  triumphs  of  the  day  . 


Salvation  and  immortal  praise 
To  our  victorious  King-: 

Let heavVn& earth,& rocks,&  seas , 
"With  glad  hosannahs  ring*. 


HYMN  TV. 

The  Communion 
1 

Jesus  invites  his  Saints 
To  meet  around  his  board: 

Here  pardon'd  sinners  sit  &.  hold 
Communion  with  their  Lord  . 


Here  we  survey  that  love. 
Which  spoke  in  ev'ry  breath, 

r hich  crown'd  each  action  of  his  life  , 
And  triumph'd  in  his  death  . 


Here  let  our  powrs  unite , 
His  giorious  name  to  raise, 
[Pleasure  and  joy  fill  ev'ry  mind 
And  ev'ry  voice  be  praise  . 


And  Mhile  Me  share  the  gifts, 
Hi>  gracious  hands  bestow, 
Let  e>  ry  heart,  in  friendship  join  d 
With  kind  affections  glow  . 


Let  love  inspire  each  breast', 
And  dictate  evry  thoug-ht; 
Be  angry  passions  far  remov'd  , 
And  selfish  %iews  forg-ot  . 


Our  souls  ,  expanded  >ride 
By  our  redeemer's  gTace, 
Shall  in  the  arms  of  fervent  Jove, 
All  heav'n  and  earth  embrace. 


H  YMtt    V  . 

For  the  Beginning- of  theYear. 
1 

Kterna]  source  of  ev'ry  joy, 
Well  may  thy  praise  our  lips  employ, 
W     e  i  n  thy  temple  we  appear; 
I  ii\  goodnefs  crowns  the  circling*year. 
2 

W    »  as  the  earth  and  planets  roll, 
i  i,v  band,  supports  &  cheers  the  whole: 

lh  thee  sun  !s  taught  to  rise, 
Vnl  darknefs  when  to  veil  the  skies  . 
3 

Che  flow  ry  spring*  at  thy  command, 
Emt    nis  the  air  and  points  the  land; 
The  summer  rays  w  it h  a  igour  shine, 
To  r.me  the  torn, and  cheer  the  vine  . 
4 

Seasons  and  months, &weeks,&  davs, 
Demand  successive  hunns  of  praise: 
Stillbethe  cheerful  homag-e  paid, 
V  ih  morning  light  &  ev  Yiingshade. 

O  may  bar  more  harmonious  tongues, 
fn  worlds  unknown  pursue  the  songs  ; 
And  in  those  )  i  ighter  courts  adore. 
Where  d;i>s  and  >ears  re\oK  e  no  more. 


H  Y  M  N     VI  . 
Support  in  Death 
For  a  Fi  nfrai  (HerefordTune,p.lOl) 
1 

Behold  the  g^oomv  vale, 
"Which  thou,  my  soul,  must  tread, 
Beset  with  terrors  fierce  and  pale, 
I    That  leads  thee  to  the  dead  . 
2 

Ye  pleasing  scenes  adieu, 
"Which  I  so  long  ha\e  known: 
My  Friends  a  long'  farewell  to  you, 
For  I  must  pass  alone  . 
:i 

And  thou  beloved  clay, 
Long-  partner  of  my  cares, 
In  this  rough  path  art  torn  away 
"With  agony  and  tears  . 
4 

But  see  a  ray  of  light, 
With  splendors  all  divine,  n Jy^it 
Breaks  through  these  .doleful  realms  of 
And  makes  his  horrors  shine  . 
5 

"Where  death  and  darknefs  reigns 
Jkhovah  is  my  fctaj  : 
His  rod  my  trembling- feet  sustains, 
His  staff  defends  my  mh\  . 


Kind  Shepherd, lead  me  on; 
M  v  soul  disdains  to  fea  r  ; 
Deaths  gloom\  phantoms  all  net'  va  ; 
Since  life's  great  Lord  is  near  . 


H  YM  N    VII  . 

•'  ti'M 

The  Happinefs  of  the  dying!  h  lis 

For  a   IV  »  >  x  a  \ 

1  •    ,  claims 

Hear  what  the  voice  from  hea>  n  pro 

For  all  the  pious  dead; 
Sweet  is  the  savour  of  their  names 
And  soft  their  sleeping  bed  •  * 
2 

They  die  in  Jksus,  and  are blefs'd  ; 

How  kind  their  slumbers  are  ! 
From  suff  rings  and  from  sins  relea  I 

And  freed  from  e\'ry  snare  . 
3 

Far  from  this  world  of  toil  &  strife, 
There  present  with  the  Lord; 

The  labours  of  their  mortal  life 
End  in  a  large  reward  .  j 


HYMN    VIII  . 

Confidence  in  Divine  Protection  . 

Exeter  Tune  ,  p.  1()8  . 
1 

The  Lokd  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  tare', 
His  presence  shall  mv  wants  supply, 
\nd  guard  me  with  a  watchful]  eye; 
M\  noon  day  walks  he  shali  attend, 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend  . 

When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint, 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant, 
To  feitile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
M\  weary  wand  ring"  steps  he  leads; 
"\*hcre  peaceful  rhers,  soft  and  slow, 
Amid  the  verdant  landskip  flow  . 

a  ■■,:■:..'.<):::"■ 

Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread, 
¥rh  gloomy  horrors  overspread, 
M\  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill, 
F«  r  thou,  O  Lori>,  art  with  me  s'iM  ; 
Thy  friendlj  hand  -hall  give  me  aid- 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  sha»l 

4  ■ 

Though  in  hire  .and  rugged  Raj,, 
Through  del  ious  lonely  wilds  I  stray, 


Thy  bounty  sha\ll  my  pains  beg-uile 
The  bdrren  wilderness  shall  smile, 
With  sudden  green*  a  id  hevbag-e  rrownd, 
Ami  streams  shall  murmer  all  around  . 


HYMN  IX. 

Saints  called  upon  to  praise  Gon  . 

Tune  CIV  .    p.  6?  . 
I 

O  praise  ye  the  Lord:  prepare  a  new  song-, 
And  let  all  his  saints  in  full  concert  join; 
M'nU  voices  united  the  anthem  prolong-; 
And  shew  forth  his  honors  in  music  di\ine  . 

Let  praise  to  .the  Goi>  who  made  us  ascend; 
Let  each  grateful  heart  uxult  in  its  kings 
For  Go  n  whom  we  worship  our  song-s  will  attend 
And  view  with  complacence  the  off  ring-  we  br  £ 
3 

Be  joyfull,  ye  Saints  sustain  d  by  his  night, 
And  let  your  gh'd  song's  awake  with  e.u  v   n  •  n 

j  For  those  who  obey  him  are  still  his  dt!iy.ht; 

I  His  hand  \vith  salvation  the  meek  will  vuit 

Then  praise  ye  the  Lori>;  prepare  a  nt>  v 
j  And  let  all  his  S.iints  in  full  concert  join 

With  voices  unite*:  tl  e  anthem  prolong-. 
I  And  shew  forth  his  honours  in  music  <li\ine  . 
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HYMN    X  . 

Praise  to  God  in  Prosperity 
and  Adversity  • 

Time, Easter  Hymn  p. 111.  4 

Praise  to  God,  immortal  praise, 
For  the  love  that  crowns  out  days; 
Bounteous  source  ofev'ry  joy, 
Let  thy  praise  our  tongues  employ. 
2 

Fot  the  blessings  of  the  field, 
For  the  stores  the  gardens  yield, 
For  the  vines  exalted  juice, 
tor  the  gen'rous  olive's  use  . 

*  3 

Flocks  that  whiten  all  the  plain, 
Yellow  sheaves  of  ripen'd  grain ; 
Clouds  that  drop  their fatt'ning dews, 
Suns  that  temperate  warmth  diffuse: 
4 

Al  1  that  spring  w  ith bonteous  hand 
S<  alters  o'er  the  smiling  land: 
All  that  liberal  autumn  pours 
From  her  rii  h  o'erflow  i ng  stores  . 


These  to  thee,  my  God,  we  owe; 
Source  whence  all  our  blessings  flow 
And  for  these,  my  soul  shall  raise 
Grateful  vows  and  solemn  praise  . 

i  6 

Yet  should  rising  whirlwinds  tear 
From  its  stem  the  ripening  ear; 
Should  the  fig  tree's  blasted  shoot 
Drop  her  green  untimely  fruit ; 
7 

Should  the  vine  put  forth  no  more, 
Nor  the  olive  yeild  her  store ; 
Though  the  sickning  flocks  should  fall 
Aid  die  herds  desert  the  stall, 


Should  thine  alter'd  hand  restrain 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain*, 
Blast  each  opening  bud  of  joy, 
And  the  rising  year  destroy: 


Yet  to  thee  my  soul  should  raise 
Grateful  vows,  and  solemn  praise; 
And  when  every  blessings  flown, 
Love  thee      for  thyself  alone  . 


H  Y  M  N     XI  . 

Universal  Praise 

Waterford  Tune.  p.  66  . 
J 

Praise  the  Lord  who  reigns  above. 
And  keeps  his  courts  below  j 

Praise  the  holy  God  of  love, 
And  all  his  greatness  shew  : 

Praise  him  for  his  noble  deeds  , 

Praise  him  for  his  matthlefs  pow  r; 

Him  from  whom  all  good  proceeds 
Let  earth  and  heav'n  adore. 


Publish,  spread  to  all  around 
The  great  Jkhovah's  name; 

Let  the  trumpet's  martial  sound 
Him  Lord  of  hosts  proclaim: 

Praise  him  every  tuneful  string, 

All  the  reach  of  heav'nly  art  ; 

All  the  pow'rs  of  musitk  bring 
The  music  of  the  heart  . 


Him  in  whom  they  move  and  live, 

Let  every  creature  sing-; 
Glory  to  their  Maker  give, 

And  homage  to  their  King-: 
Hallow  il  be  his  name  beneath, 
As  in  hea\  n,  on  earth  ador'd; 
Praise  the  Loki>  in  every  breath  ,* 

Let  all  thing's  praise  the  Lokd  . 


H  V  M  N     XII  . 

For   Easter    Sunday  . 

Tune,  Faster  Hymnj    p.  Ill 

'.;v'  %  ? \  %     •.  1  ".'r'  .  /  "  fe 

Angel!  roll  the  rock  away; 

Hallelujah  !  + 
Death  yield  up  thy-  mighty  prey; 
See  he  rises  from  the  tomb, 
Glowing  in  immortal  bloom  . 
9 

'Tis  the  Saviour |  ang-els , raise 
Fame's  eternal  trump  <f  praise, 
Let  the  world  *  remotest  bound 
Hear  the   \o\  inspiring1  sound '« 


Shout,  ye  fairts,  in  rapturous  song-, 
Let  the  strain^  be  sweet  and  strong-; 
Shout  the  Son  of  Gon,  this  morn 
From  his  Sepulchre   new  born  . 

Hail^ictorious  Jtavs,  hail; 
On  thy  cloud  of  g'lory  fail 
In  long-  triumph  through  the  sky 
LTp  to  waiting-  worlds  on  hig-h  . 

Heaven  display's  her  portals  wide, 
Glorious  hero  through  them  ride; 
King-  of  glory  mount  the  throne, 
Thy  gTeat  Fathers  and  thy  ow  n  . 
6 

Powers  of  heaven  ,  feraphic  fires 
Sing-  and  sweep  your  sounding-  Tyres; 
Sons  of  men, in   humble  .strain  , 
Sing-  your  mig-hty  Saviour's  reig  n  . 

7  • 
Every  note  with  wonder  swell; 
Sin  overthrown  and  captiv\l  hell  1 
"Where  is  hell's   once  dreaded  king-. 
Where,  O  death,  thy  mortal  sting-  . 


INDEX   of  TUNES 


PART  I 

Common  Metres  in  the  flatkey. 

N?  Pag-e 
1 


1  Windsor 

2  StMar/i 
>  do*  le 
V  S>\  Neots 

5  Norwich 

6  Wilton 

7  Wallingford 
S  Doncaster 
9  Towel 
lONe^castle 
II  Te-nksbury 
I '/Benson 
1}  Fro  me 
I  IBlackbourn 
UDukinfield 
16'  Bangor 
17.ETenborough 
IS  Old  CXIX 
19  Castle  ton 

Ci  in'.'  Mt  tresin  the  sharp  key 
OLfndo»,iieif  KS 
1        Dawds  B 

.  2  s!  Georges  IS 


1 

2 

2 

3 
d. 
4 

6 

7 

T 
8 
8 
.9 
10 
11 


27  S.James 
'28  Nottingham 
2.9  New  Wakefield 

30  Althorpe 

31  Irish 

32  S!  Georges, new 

33  Ferrv 

34  Gordon 
3£  Preston 

36  S\  Michael  s 

37  Bristol 

38  Manchester 

35  Eversley 

40  Sudbu  r  v 

41  Whitchurch 

42  New  Oxford 

43  Bolton 

44  Knutsford 
4hS  Artaxerxes 

46  St  Matthew's 

47  Halifax 
LS  Bradford 

49  Great  Milton 


\  S.  Ann  s 

i  K<  tfford 

I •..  1  dor  J 


14. 
14 
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16 
16 
17 

i; 

18 

18 

19 

19 

20 

20 

21 

21 

22 

22 

23 

23 

24 

24 

2.7 

26 

27 

28 


Long;  Met  res  in  the  Hat  key 

,JO  Evening  Hymn 
.Tl  Babylon  Streams 
.J2  Canterbury 
S3  Oxford      *  , 
.74  Winterbourn 
.7  7  Darwent 


29 
29 
30 
3() 
31 
31 


N? 

.56  Dover 

£7  Stoke 
^8  Plymouth 
69  Richmond 
Long- Met  res  in  the 

1 6*0  Old  C. 

61  Ayliffe  Street 

62  Wells 

63  Trumpet 

64  Lancaster 
63  Rochford 

66  Winchester 

67  Berwic 

68  Ware  ham 

69  Sherboum 

70  Islington 

71  Chesterfield 

72  New  York 

73  Warrington 

Short  Metres  in  the 

74  Wirksworth 
7,7  Orange 

76  Southwell 

77  Kersall 
**S  Yarmouth 
79  Coventry 

50  KiddeTminster 

51  Macclesfield 
82  Aberdeen 


32 
33 
33 

sharp  key 

3-1 


Short  Metres  in  the  sharp  k< 


34 
37 
.3.7 
36 
36 
37 
37 
38 
38 
39 
3.9 
40 
40 

flat  key. 

41 
41 

42 
42 
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calls  the 

hours 

his.  own.     Let    heavn  ^  -  re-  -  joke  -  -   let  earth  be  glad. 
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Milgrove  . 


m 


Give  thanks  to  God  the  sovreign  Lord, His  mercies   still      endure.  And     be    the    King    of  Kings  a- 


m 


idord,  His    truth    is       e-ver    sue,  What  Monders  hath     his     wis,  ^dom  done,  How  mighty    is  his  hand, 
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Heavn    earth  and  Sea,  earth  and  Sea,  earth  and   Sea,   he  ft 
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one,                 How  wide  is 
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his      command,             Hal — 

u--jah  Hal--] 
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LONG  METRE  in  the  Flat  Key. 
Bridgewater.  L.M.  b . 
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LONG  METRES  intho Sharp  Key 
Chester.  L.M.  $ . 
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Sing  to  the  Lord  with  joyful  voice, 


Singto theLordwithjovful voice,  Let  evry  land  his  name   a^dore,  The  British  Isles  shall  send  tin 

— ^       ■ :    ■  _j_uL 


1  J"in- r ID''  r 


an 


Singto  the  Lord  with jovful voice,  •  ' 

j 


i 


Sing  to  the  Lordwidi  joyful  voice, 


P 


A*  cross  the  Ocean  to  the  shore  A-cross  the  Ocean  to     the  shore 

-  ,0  •  f  ■  0  .Q 


Across  the  Qcean    cross  the  Ocean  to     the  shore 


m 


5 


Across  the  Ocean     to  ~  -  ~  the      ^  shore 


A   ..cross  the  Ocean  to     the   shore  • 


th«»   >hoiv  • 


the  Ocean  to  *  ~  ~  ~  the    shore         AA-cros*  the  Ocean  to 
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Sl'NDERL'AND.L.M.I. 


Give  to  out  God  im-.  mor^-tal  praise,  Mer__cy  and  truth  are  all  his  ways! 
Give   to  the    Lord    of  Lords    renown,    The  King  of     Kings       with   gIo--_ry  crown 


Wonders  of  grace  to  God  be-  «  long,  "*Re  „  - -peat  his  mer  -  .»  -  -  cies  m  vour  long 
His  mercies      e--^-ver  shall   en-«.dtrre,  When     Lords    and    Kings  shall    he      no  more 


Wonders  &c 


N.B.  Tnthel'Jfi!  rsalmDlWattsletthe.rf  versehesimgasversethefirst^idthe-^.V.  ScH,  he  sung  like  the  se<  ond 

\erse.  Thistime  mayalsobe  adapted  to  the  104*^  forthefollowing  Chorus  thus  intlie 

priiicipaJ  part,  GreatistheLord  what  tongue  can  frame,  An  equal  honor  anequal  honor  honor  tohis  name, —  eqmil  honor 

to  his  name*    Great  istlieLord  what  tongue  can  frame,  An  eqtral  honor  tohis  name  • 


39 
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Re  *  -peathis  mercies 
His      mercies  e-  ver 


Re— peat  his 
His  mercies 


Wondersof'grace  to  G!od  belong  Repeat  hismercies 
His  meriies  e-^ver  shall  endure  Hismercies  e-ver 


Re  -  -  peat  his  mercies 
His     mercies  ever 


merciesiiivouT  fa 
e-  ver  shall  en  -  diir* 


His  merties  i 
e  —  .  ver 


in  voursQng,  Won-ders  of  Grace,  to  God  he  Jong  Re— neat  his  mer-ries  in  joursontf  • 
shall  en  .dure  .        WhonLordsandKinfiS.  areknownnomore  ^tienLordsand  Kinifs  are  knovn  notnorc  • 
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SHORT  METRES  in  the  Flat  Key 
Wig  an.  S.M.  b  . 


TheLordmv  Shepherd     is  I     shall      he  "well  supply'd    I  shall  be  well  sup-plyd, 


^  f  nT  r 


TheLordmv  Shepherd         is  —  ~       I  shall  he  well  siip  plvd ,   Since  he  is  mine  and 


well  supplvd  he 


TheLordmv   Shepherd     is  I     shall  he  well  supplvd  he  well  siip-  -plvd, 


TheLordmv  Shepherd  is      I  shall  hewell  sup- -.plvd, 


J.  JlJJl-ll 


II 


Wliat  can  I  wan  t  besi  rf  e  , 


What  caul  want  beside        beside  ,WhatcauIwaut  beside  What  can  whatcanl  want  beside  . 


mm 


What  can  I  want  beside     What  can  Iwant beside  ,   '  *   c  $ 


mm 


Whs«tranl»arrt  be* -side-  -  -  ..     What  can  I  w 


ant  beside,  -  -  - 
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PARTICULAR   METRES   IN  THE   SHARP  KEY 
STOCKPORT.  P.  M.#. 
.  i  r\ ,   i  ^  m  _  ,  


J.W.iinwright. 
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AMSTERDAM       P.   M.  #  . 
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And  when     my  voice  is  lost  in  death3 


I  Upraise  my  maker  with  my  breath 


Praise  shall     employ     my  no  _  bier 


P 


I 


My  days    of  praise  shall  ne'er  be  past 


I 

"While  life    and  thought  &  be  _  ing  last  Or  im_  mor_ta  li_ty  endures. 


m 
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*  WOOBURN     P.  M  # 


H.  Carey. 


?ph 


3^ 


The    Lord  my    pasture    shall  pre_pare,And   feed  me  with    a     Shepherds  care    His  presence 


U    my     wants    sup  _  ply,     And     guard    me     with     a       watch  _  fnl  ey< 
g_    ,  cT"*^  ^ — rr-cx  m  r— —  n  i   ^  i 
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*^  Lord 

of  the  worlds  a_ 

ho\t-  hu 

w  pleasant  4r  ho> 

y  fair  The 

dwelling's  of  thy 

love. 
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Thine 

earthljtenipV-< 

are, 
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V 

The  dwellings  of  thy  love  Thine 


rJ.  ...... 


Thine  earthly  tempi  -,  are 


3 


To  thine  abode  my  heart  aspires  With  warm  desires  to  see  my  God 


WithHarm  4(v:  myG( 
5s 


Thine  e.M  thy  temp  ft 


Tofhlne  ahode  my  heart  a*pii 
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LYNN.  L.  M.  2. 
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Hall»-_lujHh  Hall«--I 

_!u  _  _  _ 

jah  Hall*- 

Jujah  Hall*- 

^Hh  Hh11«-_Iu   _     _     _  . 

jati 

fa 

i-  Lord  . 
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HALLELUJAH    CHORUS    FROM    THE    MESSIAH  . 
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Handel 


P 


Hal_le_lujah        Hal  _  le    hi  Jah     Halle  .lujah  Halle_ 


Hal_le_lujah        Hal_le_lujah     Halle_l.ijah  Halle. 


I 


8 


6  6  _  6     6  6     6     t  3 


Hal_le_lujah        Hal  _  le  _  lujah     Halh.lujah  Halle 
_6  _g_ 


_!„_  Jah      Hal       'e    _    luiah  Hallel. 


Hal  _  le_  lujah        Hal_le_Iujah     Halle.lujah        Ha  le 

i 


_lu_jah      Hal_    'e    _    lujah      Hallelujah  Hallt-Jujah       Hal  le  _  lujah  Hallehrjah  Hal  _  le  _lujah 


_ln_jah      Hal_    le_  lujah  Hallelujah  Hallejujah       Halle  _  lujah  Hallelujah  Hal  _  !e_  lujah 


lu.jish      Hal_    le    _    lujah       Hallelujah  Hal  le  J -n.  ,.       Ha  1  le  _  lujah  Hal  Vlm'ah  Hal  _  |e _  lujah 


_  Itl_jifh       Hal-  Te  _  Iuji.li  6  6      Halh-lujah  Halfejuj-.h       I  f.ille_  I.ujah  Ha  1  lelffjah  Hal  _  lejuj  a  h 


IIS 


For  the  Lord  God  omnipotent    reigneth       Halle_Iujah   Hallelujah  Halle_lujah  Hallelujah 


For  the  Lord  God  omnipotent    reigneth       Halle_lujah   Hailelujah   Halle_lujah  Hallelujah 


For  the  Lord  God  omnipotent     reigneth       Halle_lujah   Hallelujah    Halle_Iujah  Hallelujah 


For  the  Lord  God  omnipotent    reigneth       Halle_lujah   Hallelujah    Halle_lujah  Hallelujah 


i 


Halle_luiah    Hallelujah    Halle  _  lujah  Hallelujah 


tlal(e_lu]ah  riaUeluj 


For  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth  H«ille_luj<ih  Hallelujah  Halle_lujah  H.illeluj.ih 
U     -     ,    (•  ■  .  .  «  It—  ^  -  * 
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For    the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth      Halle  _ lujah   Hallelujah   Halle_iuj.ih  Hallelujah 

6  6 


For    the  Lord    God  omnipotent  reigne 
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Halle Jlnjah  Hallelujah  Hallelujah  Hallelujah 


m 

X.  P  — 

Hallelujah 


Uljah  Halle  In  _jah  Halleitaljah     Hal  _  le  _lu  _  jah  H*lle_lnjah        Hallelujah  Hallelujah 


Hal  _  KJu.jah  Halle.  l*$ih  Hal  _ 


jah 


HalleJnjah  Hallelujah 


Hille-lujjh  Halleldjah 


li:> 


Ha  lie  hi  jail       Halle.lu  _  j.*h       Hallelujah         HaUe- Io_jah  Hallelujah  H 


-  In  _  j.i  h   II  .TV   ;<i"„  j.fh  fj  ThS      King-clnm     ttf       this  -world 

Voi:l . 
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is  be  _  come     the    Kingdom  of   our    Lord   and  of  his  Christ  and  of  his  Christ 

 M  ttff    ■  '  -j»-tjff  «- 


m 


is       be  _  come      the    Kingdom  of    our    Lord   and  of  his  Christ  and  of   his  Christ 


is  he  _  come      the    Kingdom  of      our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ  and  of   his  Christ 


6     «  | 


„r  <          t  i    .  ..j  ,r  u.v  r'u  •. .    -J  _r   u:_  r*u  -  .^   i  u..  .i. 


is      he_ccme      the    Kingdom  of  Hnir   Lord  and  of  his  Christ  and  of  his  Christ  and  he  shall  ( 


f- 


and        he  shall 


and  he   shall  reign  for     e  _  verande 


and  he  sh.ill 


n -iifii  for  e\er  &     e  _  M.r 


for    ever  and    e_  ver        and  he  shall  reign  and  he  shall  reign  for 
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Kings  and  Lord  of  Lorch 


mm 


.  Kingof  Kings  ,   .  . 


for  ever  &  ever  Eitdlelujafr  Halle_Iujah 

 r-9-+- 


for  ever  &  ever  Halleliijah  Hallelujah  for  ever  & 
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or  ever  & 

ever  Hallelujah  I 
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for  ever&  ev* 

■r  HaJlelxijahHa! 

elujah 

for* 

ever  Hallelujah  Hall 


tnd  Lord  of  Lord 


.  .         &  Lord  of  Lords  &  he  shall  reign 

f  ^ftrf-^== 


.lujah 


King-  of  Kings  &  Lord  of  Lords 


&  he  shi 


V       ever  Hallelujah  Hallejuja 


King  of  Kings  &  Lord  of.  Lords 
—M  9- 


&he  shall  rcijrn  &  In 


^        everHallelirjvift  Halle. lujah 


King  of  Kings &LordofLords&he  shall  reign  for     «•  _  _  \>  i  1 
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reign       &  he  shall  reign  shall  reign    for  e_ver&  e  _     _  ver  King  of  Kings  for  ever&  ever  &  Lord  of 


shall  reigu  &  I ie  shall  reign    for  e_Vc-r  &  e  _     _  verKingof  Kings: 


k  Lord  of 
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&  he  shall  reign  for  e_ver&  everKingofKingsfbrever&  ever&  Lord  of 


Hallelujah  Ha lle_lmah  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  &  ever&e  ver  King  of  Kings  &  Lord  of  Lords 


Lord  Hallelujah  Halle-lujahjj  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  &  e  _  _ver   King  of  Kings  be  Lord  of  Leeds 


Lord 


ndl 


u  shall  reign  for  evtr  &  ever&e_  _ver  King  of  Kings  &  Lord  of  Lords 


Lord  HallelujaT)  H,  Hi  _ltij..h  „nd  heshall  reign  for  ever  &  ever&e  ver  King  of  Kings  &  Lord  of  Lords 


no 


king  of    Kings  and  Lord  of      Lords    and  he  ihall  reign  for     e  _  ver  and  ever  and  e  -  ter  for  ever    and    •  _  t»t      for    e_ver  *nd 


